


VoLUME XXYJj. 
MY FIRST RUBINSTEIN CONCERT. 


WILSON G. SMITH. 


LL of us can remember certain events indelibly impressed 
upon our minds so securely that no length of time or 
crowding of current events may efface them. 

So have been a number of concerts I have been fortunate 
enough to have attended, and a chronicle of some of them 
may not be uninteresting to my readers: 

The first and most powerful of my early musical impres- 
sions was way back in the 60's. 

| was at that time a callow youth with indefinite ambitions, 
but a predisposition towards music as a means of enjoyment 
rather, perhaps, than a professional calling. 

Rubinstein was the great hero of the occasion, and | can 
recall as vividly as though 'twere but yesterday the playing 
of the giant, which left its lifeimprint upon nry mind and 
career. 

lhe occasion was a piano recital, given in Case Hall, Cleve- 
land, then one of the finest concert halls in the West, especially 
for its almost perfect acoustic properties. , 

Prices were high for my slender purse, and | remember 
well some excessively distasteful manual labor | performed 
to acquire the ‘‘ necessary” to attend the recital. 

| had to content myself with a rear seat (an exceedingly 
rear one), and by dint of elongating my neck I could catch 
an occasional glimpse of the leonine genius as he played in 
his wonderful impassioned style. 

Well, to make a rather long (and personal) narrative short 
| endured my environments very well till the ‘‘ Carnaval” 
of Schumann. You all know with what majestic power and 
emphasis Rubinstein played the first and introductory theme. 
| was at once all attention, and held my breath in bated ex- 
pectation. One after another that subtile chain of moods 
followed close upon each other, and as the moods changed 
my environment changed also. 

| know not how it happened, but when I awoke from my 
trance (a spell-bound infatuation for both artist and compo- 
sition) | found that from the rear guard of the large audience 
| had by some occult means been transferred to the extreme 
advance line of skirmishers—in other words, when the‘‘ Car- 
naval’ was finished, and the great artist was bowing his 
acknowledgments of the tumultuous applause that burst 
like a pent-up storm, I found myself crying and applauding 
like'mad, but strangest of all, | was seated in the aristocratic 
contine of a front seat. I leave it to the reader to explain how 
‘got there. I never could. Sufficient was it, that I felt the 
power of one genius interpreted by another, and to this day 
that masterly performance is ringing in my memory, and can 
never be effaced. 

* * * 

_! can remember the next day of following Rubinstein, in 
abject worship, around the streets of our city, as he walked 
lelsurely along, examining the store windows, totally oblivi- 
ous of my intense hero-ship. Had he looked at me, 1 was 
prepared to make a sudden exit down some convenient side 
Street. I remember following him till a hotel engulfed his 
noble form, and | saw him no more till, in later years, | heard 
him again while pursuing my studies in Germany. I always 
was a hero-worshiper, and even to this day clothe my mu- 
sical heroes in a mystery of idealism which makes them the 
dwellers of other worlds than ours. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE OF MUSICAL STUDY 
FOR A GREAT NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMER- 
ICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


REV. PETER ROBERTSON. 


NATIONAL College of Music, controlled by American 
influences, endowed by American money, is the one 
great musical and art necessity of the age. The course of 
study should be in advance of everything now extant in any 
land—severe, broad, liberal, comprehensive, exhaustive, with 
an elasticity which will enlarge and adapt itself to changed 
conditions and changing circumstances. Special stress 
should be placed upon poetical and musical Composition. 
The end to be kept constantly in view is to train our young 
men and women to weave into verse and song American 
ideas, joy, sorrow, American culture, progress, and destiny. 
Composition, therefore, should be the daily study of the 
student as soon as the merest elements of music are learned. 
It is not necessary to master perfectly the English language, 
or all the rules of Rhetoric, before a youth undertakes to 
write a letter to his father, mother or sweetheart. He learns 
to talk by talking, to write by writing; he will only learn to 
compose by composing. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
master the Theory of Music before a boy or girl composes 
a ballad. The experience of the truly great musicians con- 
firms this position. The constant practice of composing 
music on themes connected with our American life is what 
we ought to insist upon. The outgrowth of that life would 
be conducive to a National School of Music. A National 
School of American Music must be taught by Americans, 
and the music must be composed by Americans to express 
our buoyant life—social, domestic, political, and religious. 
Let the highest rewards, therefore, of the American School 
of Music be given for excellence in Composition, and not 
for those branches which have to do merely or mostly with 
mechanical expertness, or the laying of a foundation so deep 
that no time is left to rear upon it a suitable superstructure. 
We offer the following as a tentative course, which can be 
improved upon from time to time. 

The following suggestions, if carried out, would greatly 
improve the musical atmosphere of our city, to whose high- 
est good and usefulness every other consideration ought to 
be subordinate. 

As four fifths of the music-teachers and amateurs of Amer- 
ica are now women, four fifths of the pupils will be at pres- 
ent young women preparing to teach: 


1) A Home [or, Homes] for girl pupils therefore is the first 
requisite, where a high religious, moral, intellectual, and so- 
cial atmosphere will surround non-resident pupils, and strict 
authoritative guardianship be exercised over them. Wise, 
experiencéd, Christian women should be responsible heads 
for such homes, and the strict laws governing the best-regu- 
lated seminaries and colleges for young ladies should be 
adopted, so that parents would feel that their daughters 
were well and wisely guarded. 

2) ApMission to regular classes of the College of Music 
should be limited to those who have the equivalent of a 
high-school education, and who have gone through the 
equivalent of three years of elementary instruction in music 
well chosen and representative. 
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3) Course or Stupies should include, in addition to the 
ordinary curriculum, and as compulsory, History of Music, 
Chorus and Choir Singing in Oratorio, Mass, and Anthem, 
Musical Criticism of Masterpieces; and since the music- 
teacher will occupy a peculiarly close, confidential relation 
to her pupils when she enters upon her profession, and since 
she has special opportunities to mold their taste and form 
thew character for good or evil, the course of study should 
also include Christianity (without sectarianism), General His- 
tory (ancient and modern), General Literature (ancient and 
modern), and Historical Criticism of Art. An ignorant, un- 
cultured music-teacher can have little influence for good 
with her pupils, and often it is a pernicious factor in the 
family and social life. The standard in the above studies 
should be high and compulsory. 

4) Facutty or INSTRUCTION should consist exclusively of 
women and men of blameless moral and religious character, 
and of general culture. 

5) Concerts should not be limited to unaided efforts of 
pupils, but should include frequent renderings of the great 
classic masses, cantatas, and oratorios by pupils and faculty. 
The frequent hearing and performing of these great works 
are necessary to the cultivation of a true taste for what is 
great and abiding in music, so that the graduates may be 
competent guides of their pupils and patrons wherever they 
may go. 

6) THe OrcHestra. An excellent orchestra of the best 
students and local talent should be created and sustained, 
so that symphonies, overtures, concertos, oratorios, can- 
tatas, masses, etc., may be correctly given by the College, 
greatly to the advantage of the students and a music-loving 
public. 

7) THe Cuorus, oR Cuorat Society. There should be 
several select choirs, and a large chorus of the students, for 
the daily study of the finest classic oratorios, cantatas, 
masses, psalms, etc., and the choir should be sustained by 
public prize performances. 

8) Lectures. There should be a regular lecture course 
established, the lectures bearing directly upon musical and 
art subjects, showing the relation of the fine arts to each 
other, and such criticism of the various masters, and their 
musical compositions, as will very much enrich the musical 
and art culture of the pupils. Attendance upon these lec- 
tures should be obligatory, the students required to take 
notes and to stand examinations on all of them. 

9) THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE OF Music should be to develop 
a school of American music, to express in song our own 
national, social, and religious life, preserve and develop the 
individuality of the student, and to see to it that he does not 
become the slave of technique (of which there is at present 
a very great danger), but to rightly interpret the thought 
and feeling of the great masters, and to have thoughts and 
feelings of his own worthy to be expressed in song. 

10) Liprary. The College Library should contain com- 
plete critical editions of original scores of Palestrina, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner (to begin with), 
and the great encyclopedias and dictionaries, biographies, 
theoretical treatises, periodicals (American and foreign), and 
should add rapidly all important works of all great masters, 
of Italy, Germany, France, Netherlands, Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, etc. It should contain a standard collec- 
tion of History, Poetry, Philosophy, Science. The Library 
should have two departments—Consulting and Circulating. 
The Consulting Library should contain the complete critical 
editions of scores, of the encyclopedias, larger histories, and 
rare collections of old classics now out of print; the Circu- 
lating Library should contain the standard classics and mod- 
ern music in pianoforte scores and arrangements, and pop- 
ular histories and biographies. 


With such a program it would be possible to retain in 
Cincinnati such master musicians as have from time to time 


taken their departure from us because of the drudgery to 
which they were subjected in teaching poorly-educated 
music-pupils. 

The best things of the great masters of other nations 
should be studied, their life, their spirit known, as an im- 
portant part of musical education, but we must create bal- 
lads, national airs, cantatas, American passion music, Amer- 
ican oratorios, symphonies, masses, and the musical educa- 
tion of our youth should have this object constantly in view. 
The students should hear frequently, by orchestra and 
chorus, the grandest pieces of musical composition of a// 
times, but they should be taught, also, to serve their age 
and country with new musical compositions, as the grand 
old masters of music served their age and country, and thus 
served the best musical interests of all ages. 


A GENERAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


As there are millions of the best young people who do 
not intend to enter the musical profession, but who under 
proper conditions would take from fifty to two hundred les- 
sons in the various departments of music, as a matter of gen- 
eral culture, and for home, social, and church life, therefore, 
a course of study should be carefully thought out for this 
class of people, which would contain the minimum of tech- 
nique and the maximum of music in a course of one hun- 
dred lessons, a few of the essentials of music might be 
acquired, a goodly number of national songs and ballads, and 
several pieces, all of which would put them on the right 
track, improve their home, social, church and general life and 
usefulness very much, popularize the College of Music, and 
make the general public feel that the institution was of the 
people and for the people, and that no set of men or people 
would be allowed to have a monopoly of music to their 
detriment. As all our best young men and women are, like 
the rest of us, involved in the general curse, and therefore 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, opportunity 
must be given them to pursue their study during the week 
at night. A night-school will therefore be a necessity. 
Though most of the young people in question do not in- 
tend to enter the profession, some of them do, and it would 
be found, as in the writer's experience and observation, a 
goodly number would become professionalists, and, as 
usual, will become the pride and glory of the profession. 
They must therefore be given an opportunity to study and 
improve themselves musically. 

In order to make a success of a National School of Music 
for the development of American life we should have a truly 
intelligent Board of Directors, who are made such for other 
reasons than that they have money. They should have a 
knowledge of education in general, an acquaintance with the 
general management and policy of institutions of learning ; 
they should be men who are studious enough and have pride 
enough to inform themselves on all that has been done up 
to date in the musical and art world, and who take a just 
pride in keeping our National School of Music and Musi- 
cians abreast with the musical learning of the ages. No 
man who is not equal to that should attempt to guide, de- 
velop, foster, and be the guardian of the music of a great 
nation. We need business sense on the Board of Directors, 
to be sure, but brains and education as well. A wise and 
intelligent administration on the part of the Board of Direct- 
ors of a National School of Music and Musicians will inspire 
confidence, and secure both students and money, even if the 
Directors themselves should have no money. 

The Church puts music to the grandest of all uses, namely, 
to sing the praises of Almighty God, who made us in His 
own image, endowed us with powers and faculties like unto 
His own, and who strews our life with many opportunities, 
crowns it with many blessings, delighting the eye with the 
beauties of nature and charming the ear with melodies and 
harmonious sounds. Moreover, the Church has always 
been a great lover and patron of music; most, if not all the 
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mighty masters of song composed for the service of the 
Church. In view, therefore, of the mighty influence of the 
Church, the fact that she is a great lover and patron of mu- 
sic, art, and learning; in view of the fact that in all ages 
religion has inspired the greatest poets, painters, and musi- 
cians; that all really great music, poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture are eminently religious, we claim boldly that the Church, 
as well as the business life and secular learning of the city 
should be ably represented on the Directorate and Faculty of 
a National School of Music. How can an agnostic, an in- 
fidel, an atheist or an illiterate musician interpret and teach 
great musical compositions which are eminently religious ? 
The music which our little children shall sing in the nursery, 
kindergarten, primary rooms, at private and public schools, 
social and church life in our educational institutions gener- 
ally, should be in the hands of properly qualified Americans 
of real patriotism and intelligence, piety, and high character. 
One will readily see, in view of the very nature of music, 
that it involves very seriously the future civilization of our 
country. 

With regard to the course of study, we have already in- 
dicated that it ought to be more severe, more comprehen- 
sive, and more many-sided than that of any now in exist- 
ence, making our country as attractive to foreign music stu- 
dents as theirs has been to our students. A year abroad 
might still be advantageous to the American musician, to 
inhale the older musical atmosphere of Italy, France and 
Germany, though Palestrina, Sebastian Bach, and Beethoven 
never left their native land for the inspiration of foreign 
soil, or for the instruction of foreign teachers. 

The musician must begin early in life his musical career 
and serve a very long apprenticeship. No man or woman 
who has not a well-trained mind, liberal education in music, 
can be an original composer and a great national musician. 
lf an artist has no intellectuality, spirituality, and morality 
within himself, it will be impossible for him to express those 
high qualities in poetry or song—hence the need of a well- 
rounded education for our American musicians. There must 
therefore be provision for this general education in connec- 
tion with the musical studies. 

The study of music should be pursued as a high art, not 
in a mercenary, superficial manner and spirit by persons as 
a temporary makeshift. Such teachers can not but injure 
our young people of real genius and musical ability. Music 
should be studied seriously and with an earnest purpose. 
A large proportion of our teachers are girls, superficially 
studying and teaching music for temporary, mercenary 
ends, without any deep love for the divine art. Our ideal 
College of Music is not for such. The superficial teaching 
of the piano affords an easy, genteel way of making a living 
to a large number of the female portion of our community, 
and, consequently, has a large following. The harp and 
violin are coming to the front, disputing the claims of pianvu- 
teachers who have been usurping and monopolizing more 
than the just share of the student’s time and money; the 
Stringed instruments are now dividing time with the piano. 
rhe organ, the grand, old, sacred instrument, everywhere 
the instrument of the Church, specially dedicated to the 
worship of God, has claims upon the time of every musician, 
and its study never ought to be neglected. uch might 
be said of a variety of instruments, a knowledge of which 
should form a part of the American musician's outfit and 
general musical education. 

But what shall we say of God's own instrument, the 
human voice? It has claims above all man-invented in- 
struments, because it surpasses the creation of man as far as 
God's works usually excel man’s workmanship. It should 
therefore be the great instrument of musical study and mu- 
sical culture. Its anatomy and physiology should be mas- 
tered, should be cultivated with the utmost care, built up 
slowly and surely by means of a varied and well-chosen set 
of vocal exercises, till a healthful, pure, sweet, rich, full, 
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round, powerful voice is attained, and reach, resonance, and 
ring are secured; and such a singing voice as will retain 
its high qualities with no signs of breaking for many years 
to come. The American vocal musician should be trained 
carefully in private, still more carefully in class, in duet, 
quartet and chorus work, and should have his voice and 
taste cultivated on the best songs of the greatest masters, 
but he should make prominent that class of songs which, 
though less severely classical, yet voice forth the music of 
the human heart and gives expression to experiences com- 
mon to humanity and commen to nature for struggles for 
national life, national liberty, and national progress—and 
they are such as ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ ‘‘Annie Lau- 
rie,” ‘‘ America,”” ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer.” 

These songs have been sung by Adelina Patti, Jenny Lind 
and Nilsson, and other nightingales of song, too numerous 
to mention. What those princesses of song have done, the 
rising musical youth need not fear to attempt; for when 
these world-renowned artists sing these simple songs they 
never fail to strike a sympathetic chord and win the hearts 
of the people. The common people are good judges of 
music, lovers of their kind and country, and we would do 
well to consider their humble attainments, tastes, and judg- 
ments, and come down, or, rather, come up, to their world 
in simple, earnest strains. 


(To be continued.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC STUDY. 
MARJORIE DAW. 


“MUSsic resembles poetry. In each are nameless graces 
which no methods teach and which a master hand 
alone can reach.” 

In such manner has Pope defined the wonderful power 
of music. 

| have chosen to write a few words upon this subject, 
my art, for the sole reason of impressing those who are 
musical and seriously studying to gain the goal with the 
great importance of the work they are pursuing. 

Music is the embodiment of all that is refined, delicate, and 
true; its mission on earth is to reveal to our natures what 
we may become and what we should be. It requires for 
perfecting its power concentration of purpose, discipline of 
control, and most careful self-study; otherwise we are apt 
to overlook the ‘‘nameless graces, hidden by master minds,” 
and only find the surface touch with no responsive sympa- 
thy. Nature teems with music of such perfection that if we 
will only pause and listen we may receive what our moods 
demand and our emotions crave. But to understand we 
must study ourselves and be responsive to the impressions 
she is constantly giving us. Who has not felt the warmth 
and delight of a summer’s day when the air is redolent with 
the fragrance of flowers, the birds are pouring out their hap- 
piness and content, and the ‘‘fields are standing so thick 
with corn that even they are singing’? Is not our Mother 
Earth beautiful? There arises within us a glad hymn of 
praise to the great Creator for giving us the power to realize 
that these wondrous harmonies are all for us to revel in by 
day, and lull us to the sleep of peace and content by night. 

‘* There’s music in the sighing of a reed, 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 
There’s music in all things if men had ears, 
Their Earth is but the echo of the spheres.” 


What should be the power of music ? 

To teach us to apply our hearts and minds unto Life’s har- 
monies; to listen to the voices of concord; to prevent by 
careful self-studying any dissonance, and so fashion our- 
selves to the perfecting of the work the great Master has 
given us to do. 
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To you who are studying to win for yourselves some 
place of merit'and honor in the world of music | would beg 
you not to give up the battle. Be like unto the tortoise, 
and not the hare, winning your way by perseverance and 
will power, and you may rest assured many a heart will be 
gladdened by the reward your drudging will bring you, for 
the sweet melodies you may give from your heart and mind, 
and so minister the power to soothe and comfort. 

Think of the great masters. If you know their lives, you 
will find how they struggled for the art they loved. And 
what was the result? Compositions of such wondrous 
beauty and power that it is only fitting that we, too, should 
struggle and ponder to bring out the delights and soul- 
inspiring emotions the fruits of their labor give to us. 

Careful, diligent, painstaking study will bring about grand 
results. It is not the amount of work done, but the satis- 
faction gained by conscience and honesty as to the genuine 
merits of the labor. 

Music is unlike any other art. It has a certain power of 
dealing with the present, past, and future. How often will 
a sweet melody take us back to scenes dear to us, in all 
phases which have been brought vividly to our imagination 
by the few strains we hear, and which we thought long since 
dead and forgotten. 

How often will some theme played by a master hand be 
an impetus to go onward and upward, and win the future 
we have started for. A few tones blended into exquisite 
harmonies have often fired us with zeal and strength to en- 
dure many discouraging moods and fight for the goal for 
which we are striving. 

The love of music strengthened and broadened should 
create in us an equal love for all things beautiful, making 
our earthly life a rounded model of physical and intellectual 
harmony. 

The power of music is in its infancy. It is destined to be 
one of the greatest educators of the day, for it will teach men 
and women the art and knowledge of how to live by its 
strange but deep feeling description of the emotions, its 
wonderful healing powers, its soothing sympathy. It affects 
learned and ignorant, poor and rich, sympathetic and un- 
sympathetic, for the people will recognize this mighty voice, 
and it will draw them upward and onward to that Heaven 
where the sweetest harmonies are blended by those who 
have listened to the Master's tones and have become per- 
fected in learning the sweet melodies and the power He 
gave to them. 


47 Houston Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


POINTS FOR PIANO PRACTICE. 


Count aloud on a new piece, and on the hard places until 
they are well learned. 

Play your lesson over as soon as possible after leaving 
your teacher, calling to mind all of his suggestions and 
directions. 

Feel the rhythm as well as count aloud. 

Find the phrase endings, and play connectedly within the 
phrase. 

Crescendo as you play towards the climax of the phrase. 

Make evident the climax of a phrase by a sufficient accent. 

Make the rhythm apparent by good accenting. 

Find out and make manifest the contents of every passage. 

Practice at regular hours, and allow nothing to prevent 
you but sickness and absence. 

Insist upon having your piano kept in good tune and order. 

Have your music-room sufficiently warm. 

Have your lessons well learned, and you will like to meet 
your teacher at the lesson hour. 

Play when asked, and do it without urging. 





METHODS IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
MISS FRONIE OLIVER, TALLADEGA. 


‘Divine interpreter thou art, oh song ! 
To thee all secrets of all hearts belong.”’ 


T was said by one intimately acquainted with the springs 
of human action, and whose keen sagacity penetrated the 
human soul, that if he could compose the ballads of a nation 
he cared not who made its laws. This might seem an ex- 
travagant recognition of the power of melody in moulding 
the heart and character; but is it not true that from the ear- 
liest age of the world to the present day the human mind 
has recognized and acknowledged the irresistible influence 
of magical song? Every emotion of the heart, each beauty that 
Nature unfolds in her many phases of loveliness and sub- 
limity, has found an interpreter in music’s mystic language. 
In the beginning, when Nature was fresh from the hand of 
her Creator, when the lovely Garden of Paradise echoed 
among its cool shades the voice of our Maker, when bird 
and beast and creeping thing dwelt in harmony with man, 
the anthem of praise and thanksgiving ascended to the 
beneficent Author of this joy and peace and happiness as 
the fittest incense and offering that could be returned for so 
much bounty and goodness. Indeed, Nature's adoration to 
the great Creator seems to be expressed in one constant, 
unceasing psalm of praise. Nothing seems so mute or dumb 
as not to have some voice of adoration and worship. Yes, 
the sweet lyre of nature is everywhere attuned and burdened 
with the melodies and hymns of song. Field and forest, 
vale and mountain, from season to season, are redolent with 
its spirit, and subject to its sway. In the short space at my 
disposal | am expected to discuss the Methods of Vocal 
Music best adapted to the requirements of the public schools. 
This can be best exemplified by practical demonstration with 


a grade of every-day public school pupils. In the absence of 


the grade | shall attempt to illustrate a few of the methods 
which I! have found most useful in connection with my work. 


Mathilde de C. Marchesi says, in writing on the subject of 


Style: ‘‘ There are but two of them in the world—the good 
and the bad. Exactly so there exist only two singing-methods 
—the efficient and the deficient.” Good music makes good 
pupils, so why should not all teachers devote a short time 
each day to teaching singing? Music in all its relations is 
chiefly concerned with the sensibilities, and has but little 
influence upon the intellect or will. It is a great character- 
builder; that is the reason why | think it is one of the most 
important subjects taught in public schools. The hearing 
of the simplest words set to music always finds its anchor 
in the child's soul. Nothing is better calculated to please 
and interest children than a fifteen minutes’ exercise in 
singing. Charles Kingsly says, ‘* There is music in Heaven 
because there is no self-will there.” 

The position of the pupil while singing should be 
erect, easy, and natural. The tone should be soft, flexible, 
and entirely free from any nasalsounds. The exercise should 
be spirited, but short, never exceeding fifteen or twenty 
minutes. We should always guard against our pupils con- 
tracting the habit of loud singing, so as not to injure the 
children’s voices nor grate on the listener's ear. I have 
often noticed that the more interested the child becomes, 
the louder he pitches his voice. | find myself constantly 
correcting this fault that is so prevalent in public schools. 
In teaching music to the various grades it is best to divide it 
into six different branches, as follows: Voice-training, mod- 
ulative drill, sight-singing, time, ear-training, and the prepa- 
ration of songs. 

Children should be taught to connect each tone of the 
scale with the note which represents it, by the teacher using 
the pointer up and down the scale while the children sing. 
Never allow them to attempt the second scale until the order 
of the tones is firmly fixed in their minds and their voices 
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can follow the pointer readily. As soon as a new scale be- 
comes perfectly familiar let them pass to another, and so on, 
until all are thoroughly mastered. When the children are 
very proficient in chart work they are given a Music Primer; 
they complete the Primer and then study the course of 
Readers. 

In teaching very young children—say from five to seven— 
| have found it better not to give them any written music at 
all, but the first thing they use in the way of notation is a 
ladder drawn on the board. The different rungs are first 
called by numbers, from 1 to 8, but after a while the sylla- 
bles do, re, mi, etc., are substituted. 

The ladder is made more attractive by drawing a little 
bird on each rung and urging the children to sing the sound 
as each little bird does. After a while the scale ts taught by 
analogy to the ladder. I sometimes teach songs to these 
little people, but if their interest can be maintained without, 
it is better for them to sing entirely by note. Interest, how- 
ever, must be kept up, at any cost. A teacher with no ear 
for music herself can teach very successfully by using a 
pitchpipe instead of the voice, and have the children repro- 
duce the sound. 

After two or three attempts they succeed; then, gradually, 
the teacher uttering no sound, the children find the next 
note of the scale, and so on, until they sing the whole scale 
correctly. 

A judicious teacher will give such instruction and practice 
for the proper development of the children so that the daily 
exercise in singing will be looked forward to with great 
pleasure by every member of the grade. Then shall be real- 
ized, universally, that music exerts a more direct influence 
over the moral character of the child than anything else, ex- 
cept the personal character and example of the teacher her- 
self. 


MENDELSSOHN AND THE ALTO. 


N Harper's Magazine the Rev. H. R. Haweis has a story of 

Mendelssohn, which he (the writer) had from the lips of 
Miss Dolby’s sister, now in Australia. 

‘Dr. Mendelssohn,” said Miss Dolby, then at the height of 
her popularity, ‘‘! do hope you won't treat the contraltos so 
badly in your next oratorio.” 

‘‘ Badly?” said Mendelssohn. ‘‘My dear Miss Dolby, what 
do you mean ?_ lalways treat everyone as fairly as possible.” 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Miss Dolby. ‘‘ We've next to nothing 
to do in ‘ St. Paul ’—nothing to show us off to advantage, | 
mean."” Mendelssohn was then writing his ‘‘ Elijah.” 

‘‘Well, Miss Dolby, what do you want?” 

‘| want two good solos and some nice little bits.” 

‘Stay |" says the amiable composer, taking out his note- 
book. ‘* Two good solos and some nice little bits,"’ and he 
wrote it down with that well-known most fascinating sniile, 
which once seen could never be forgotten. When ‘‘ Elijah” 
came out, in addition to the ‘ nice little bits,’ Miss Dolby, to 
her delight, found the two immortal songs which she subse- 
quently made almost her own-—‘‘Woe! woe unto them!” 
and ‘*O rest in the Lord!” 

Dr. Mendelssohn sent for her, and at Exeter Hall, in a 
room downstairs, he tried over the two songs, accompany- 
ing them himself. 

When she had sung ‘‘Woe! woe!" Mendelssohn turned 
round and said, ‘‘ That will be the favorite contralto song.” 

Miss Dolby replied, *‘l differ from you, Dr. Mendelssohn. 
‘O rest in the Lord!’ will be the favorite. It will take with 
the public far more than ‘Woe! woe!'”’ 

She then sang it, Mendelssohn accompanying in a sort of 
listening trance, with his head on one side, a way he had, 
and at the end he seemed quite overcome, as tens of millions 
have been since, by her rendering of that inspired melody. 
“You are right, Miss Dolby, that will be the success!" And 
So it was. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S RONDO CAPRICCIOSO. 
EXPLANATORY REMARKS, BY EMIL LIEBLING. 


ENDELSSOHN presents in his works a_ remarkable 
anomaly. In studying the compositions of any mas 
ter with a view to their value as a whole we usuall” look 
for a gradual development. Beethoven, for instance, snows 
in his sonatas a successive evolution, an increase of im- 
portance which can be traced with absolute definiteness ; 
in Chopin this feature is almost entirely wanting. Schubert 
wrote some of his masterpieces at the very beginning of his 
career, and the same is the case of Mendelssohn. 

As regards their pedagogic value they are highly com- 
mendable in every way. Technically within reach of most 
fairly advanced students, their perfection of form and melo 
dious charm sustain the interest. The ‘‘Songs Without 
Words,” while not covering as wide a range of emotional 
quality as the Chopin nocturnes, yet offer a great deal of use- 
ful application in the way of melody playing and correct 
phrasing. Six children’s pieces, opus 72, are quite useful; 
the first two of the three fantasies, opus 16, form a pleas- 
ing relief from sonata work; the third is singularly weak 
and should be omitted. Of far more importance are three 
caprices, opus 33; the first of the set is a brilliant concert 
number. Mendelssohn's sonatas for piano are not worth 
much; the fantasie, opus 28, is in his best vein, and almost 
as important as the variations serieuses. Another charming 
opus in the variation form is that in the E-flat major, opus 
83; the capriccio, opus 5, does not seem to hang well to- 
gether, and is not as attractive as the characteristic pieces, 
opus 7, in which much versatility is displayed. The concertos 
in G minor and D minor, Capriccio Brillante, and some other 
works with orchestra accompaniments, are too well known 
to require special mention. The scherzo in F-sharp minor 
should appear more often in programs, and an etude in F is 
very ingeniously worked out and thematically developed; 
Mendelssohn's preludes and fugues, opus 35, are very im- 

ortant; the first in E minor especially is beautifully and 

rilliantly carried to a grand finale. 

The present work under discussion labors under the dis- 
advantage of having become too popular. Everybody plays 
at the Rondo capriccioso, but it has usually fallen to the lot 
of a few great artists to play it as it should be heard. It re- 
quires great finesse of technique, a well-developed wrist and 
finger staccato, facility in legato, running passages and bril- 
liant octave work. An interesting example of how a com- 
position may be edited to death is given in Bulow’s edition 
of the piece, in which it takes four to five pages of explana- 
tory matter to tell all that he wishes the pupil to observe in 
performing it. But Bulow did many strange things—for 
instance, when he transposes the Chopin tarantelle into B 
major and imagined that its performance was thereby facil- 
itated. 

If anyone wishes to find out how closely one compose 
can follow another without committing grand larceny, let 
him examine Raff's introduction and allegro, opus 87, in G, 
which comes so very near to Mendelssohn's opus 14 as to 
be almost a twin. In the present remarks the Peters edition 
is supposed to be used, the introduction in E major to be 
played quietly and with fine tone production and shading. 
Students must observe the time and rhythm carefully, and 
bring out the agitato episode, commencing with the fourth 
line—the last arpeggios to be held with the pedal. 

* * * * * * * * * 


The term ‘‘capriccioso”” is well put in, for the rondo is not 
exactly in the usual rondo form, but rather sonata in this 
disguise. The principal theme in E minor is followed by 
the conventional second theme in the relative major key; 
a very brief development brings us back to the opening 
phrase; like a good boy, the composer does not stray away 
again from the safe haven of the tonic E, but contents him- 
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self with attacking a brilliant finale which, when sufficiently 
worked up by the executant, does the same service for 
audience. It is strange that Mendelssohn avails himself of 
the modern mode of utilizing broken octaves by alternating 
them in both hands in his opus 14, when he adheres to the 
ancient and less effective version at the close of the capric- 
cioso, opus 33, No. 3, in B-flat minor. 

Close students will find all sorts of technical tricks, double 
trills, successive fourths, etc., plentifully sprinkled through- 
out the work. Unless every detail is worked out very sys- 
tematically the effect will be wanting. I would also com- 
mend the study of the following excellent transcriptions of 
Mendelssohnian subjects: Hofmann arrangement of the 
scherzo from the Scotch symphony; Heller, the Saltarello, 
from the Italian symphony; the song ‘‘Auf Fluegelin des 
Gesanges ” (charming as transcribed by Liszt); two caprices 
on theme from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
overture Fingal’s Cave; and Liszt’s paraphrase of the Wed- 
ding-March and Elfenreigen.—Music. 


FINGER QUALITY IN PIANO-PLAYING. 


HENRI FALCKE, the Paris pianist, is one of those 
+ players of whose performance scarcely anyone writes 
without speaking of his delicacy of touch. As pupils of his 
who have not been blest in this way by nature have been 
known to acquire the magic quality, his manner of proceed- 
ing with such must be of interest. 
‘| am not a fatalist as to touch,”’says M. Falcke. ‘‘I do not 
say, with a great many, ‘Oh, well; touch is born, not made, 
so that settles it.’ Some are born, | know, with this just- 


ness of expression by the fingers, which does not mean 
either strength or weakness, but a close physical connection 


with sentiment of the mind, which may be called a senti- 
ment of the fingers. With some this can be cultivated, 
partly by mental, partly by physical processes; with others, 
cultivation may be more or less perfect, so as to reduce ex- 
tremely disagreeable playing to that which is extremely 
agreeable. In any case there is no excuse for leaving a pu- 
pil in a state of nature just because he was born so. 

‘*Touch is to the fingers what quality is to the voice; but 
reflect how few singers are artists on native quality. There 
is much more that is artificial than natural in art, as in the 
development of taste or manner. How many gauche girls 
may be made gracious and charming, how many brutal na- 
tures refined and discriminating, through judicious and per- 
sistent training! 

‘All work with the hand must be individual. No two 
persons’ hands are alike, any more than two leaves on a tree; 
it is impossible. The study from the start must be in line 
with hand conformation. What will do for a wide hand 
will not do for a slim one. The hand that is thick through 
will not respond to the course for a thin, transparent web. 
Two sorts of hands are the most difficult: one that is long 
and narrow and bony—like lead pencils bound tightly to- 
gether—at the knuckles; the other a thick, flat, solid one, 
with square finger-points and an expression that, even if it 
has never done anything, looks as if it had been always 
pushing wheelbarrows. There is a fat hand with small fin- 
ger-points that can make a delicious touch when guided by 
a tender soul; and a hand does not have to look like wax, 
according to the novelists, in order to be a piano hand. 

‘‘! am convinced that the wrist has more to do with 
piano-touch than is realized by players, teachers, or the 

ublic. 
“" Most of the disagreeable sound that is called indescrib- 
able and unchangeable is the result of playing from the 
elbow. Till the wrist is perfectly free, both ways, nothing 
can be done toward touch. The side motion of the wrist is 
absolutely indispensable to a caressing tone. A stiff wrist 
means hard tone; only blows of sound are made. 
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‘Then, too, tone does not depend on elevation of the fin- 
gers, but on the thought that lies between the finger-points 
and the keys at the time of contact. Fingers may be raised 
a yard high, yet come clown upon an object with the light- 
ness of a feather. This may be illustrated upon the piano 
wood or upon the hand of the pupil—that force is in inten- 
tion. 

‘*Pupils learn too much and hear too little. Mind is busy 
with notes, nerves with fear, muscles are stiffened to make 
time as those of a horse to make a jump; the whole inten- 
tion is hypnotized by bars and lines, and imagination is par- 
alyzed. Pupils play and do not listen; everything is hard 
and dry and false. 

‘*Instead they should breathe as they play. See, here are 
regular commas and semicolons and even exclamation points 
through these exercises. Punctuation, phrasing, meaning 
are allied—anything that will make notes and bars subser- 
vient, anything that will make the eyes look in, not out. 

‘*Will you think it strange if I say to you that Sarah Bern- 
hardt has been my best piano professor? 

‘*Her diction, her declamation, her tranquillity, her freedom 
of thought in uttering lines were a revelation to me in mu- 
sical expression. | learned what phrasing meant in ‘Cleo- 
patra,’ and lost sight of bars and notes in ‘Fedora’ and 
‘Gismonda.’” 

Much irregularity and feebleness of touch come from a 
habit pupils have of pressing the keys but part way down, 
with the idea of making a light tone. The keys must be 
pressed quite to the bottom, and the tone made to depend 
on the force, or sentiment of force rather. 

To show the importance of thought, fancy, imagination 
in piano-playing is the most difficult part of the work. The 
choice of pieces that shall have little thought and little tech- 
nic and much melody, with distinct lines of sound and 
color, is difficult. To keep down pride in technic at the 
same time that perfection in technic is developed is difficult. 
There comes a time when the pupil’s pride in technic is 
maddening to the musician-teacher. His hands have become 
so free, so able, so supple; he is so much master of note 
tangles; he is possessed to do, to show, to go, and he plays 
with anvil rhythm. 

The haste of American pupils and their misconception of 
educational lines are very hampering to the foreign teacher. 
They many times come to have so many lessons, just to put 
on finishing touches. They look for a coat of varnish in art, 
or rather in success, for that is what many seek. They go 
the minute the first dawn of progress is made. They give 
a teacher no chance to use his plan of teaching, which is 
variety itself and infinite. 








MUSIC A SERIOUS BUSINESS. 


‘*N AUSIC is a difficult art to learn, and still more difficult 

to teach. To treat such a subject lightly can but 
result in failure, hence every thoughtful person will see that 
the pupil, especially during the first years, should not only 
be trusted to a skilled musician, but a well-trained teacher. 
Although a high degree of skill in playing or singing is es- 
sential to the professional singer, yet learning to play or sing 
is but part of the work. It is, often the case that a great 
artist is but an indifferent teacher. Giving beginners to an 
untrained teacher is an everyday occurrence, and the root 
of the evil that will have to be eradicated before music 
will be able to fulfill her high mission and take her place 
as the ‘Divine Art.’ This is the cause of so much piano- 
pounding and so few artists in a country where there is 
untold talent.’-—‘Dr. ‘Robert Goldbeck. 


















DANSE BOHEMIENNE. 
BOHEMIAN DANCE. 








Impromptu. 
Revised and fingered by 
GEORG KRUGER. THEODORE LACK, Op.55.N°5. 
Allegretto giocoso. ae We 
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Mazurka. 


Revised and fingered by 
Emil Liebling. 


. B. DUVERNOY, Op. 272, N@3. 
Tae. J. B. DUVERNOY, Op ; 


Allegretto. 
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THEODOR ESPEN, Op.4. 
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Cantabile Moderato. 
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Little Sunshine. 


Words & Music by J. R. MURRAY. 
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4. 


Little Sunshine! little Sunshine! 
Glory - crowned in Heaven above, 
Shine upon our darkened pathway, 
From thy beauteous home of love; 
Cheer us with thy heavenly music, 
Now thine earthly song is o’er, 
Brighten all our way, sweet Sunshine, 
Till we reach the Golden Shore. 
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THe Visitror announced last month that Verdi, the octo- 
genarian opera composer, was learning to ride a bicycle. 
It is now reported that he is composing a requiem for his 
own funeral. The veteran musician must have had bad luck 
with the wheel. 

‘I CAN not play without my notes.”” How often we here 
this expression. It shows incomplete training and acquisi- 
tion. It is quite true, as a noted pedagogue has said, that 
what pupils really know they can use without regard to time 
or place, and we may add that what one really knows is all 
that is really his own. 





THe great organ which once was the pride of Boston and 
its Music Hall, and which originally cost $60,000, has been 
sold to Mr. E. F. Searles, of Methuen, Mass., for $1,500. It 
seems incredible that such a fine instrument should first 
have been allowed to be packed away in a graveyard for 
many years and then sold for such a paltry sum. 





IT will interest those who do business with our publishers 
through the mails to know that the law passed by Congress 
making the Government responsible for the loss of registered 
letters containing amounts of $10 and less went into effect 
last month. But why should not the Government be re- 
sponsible for all amounts so sent, be they large or small? 





lv is said that London organ grinders read the papers to 
learn who is ill and then go and play at the door. They are 
sure of a donation to be sent away. Our own city ‘‘ grinders” 
are quite as cunning. A well-known Mt. Auburn banker 
is Sure of a serenade from every street piano that ‘‘does”’ the 
ae because of his known intense dislike of the hurdy- 
gurdy. 





It has been well said that correct teaching trains a pupil 
to rely upon himself. If in the playing of a piece of music 
the pupil mechanically repeats the ideas of the teacher, he 
has not been well taught. A good teacher will impart to 
his pupil all that is valuable in tradition, but will not hold 
him to a strict imitation of anyone, however great. Individ- 
uality and independence should be the end sought for in all 
education. 





Durinc the year 1896 the total amount of copyrights issued 
from the office of the Librarian of Congress was 72,470, an 
increase of 4,898 entries over those for the year 1895. A 
good portion of this increase is due to the admission of foreign 
publications to the benefit of our copyright laws, in con- 
formity with the new international treaty with Great Britain 
and her colonies, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Chili and Mexico. 


AN English contemporary in speaking of some recent sub- 
jects of discussion mentions the fact that concert vocalists 
rarely learn the words of their songs and always are obliged 
to have their music in front of them, while pianists are able 
to play long and intricate pieces without their notes. The 
reason given is that singers need something to hold in their 
hands. It is sadly true that most of our public singers are 
awkward and restless upon the stage. A few lessons in 
‘*Delsarte”’ or ‘‘Stage Repose’ would be of value to them. 


Tue Visitor has frequently called attention to the queer 
musical allusions of novelists and poets. Mr. Krehbiel in 
his new book refers to this subject and reminds us that 
Tennyson makes certain dancers ‘‘dance in tune’; that 
Mrs. Beecher-Stowe’s pianist plays with ‘‘an airy and bird- 
like touch”; that Charles Lamb declared that he could not 
distinguish between a soprano and a tenor, and could only 
contrive to guess at the ‘‘thorough bass” from its being 
‘*supereminently harsh and disagreeable."’ One author plays 
the symphonies of Beethoven on a violoncello; another 
speaks of a German fiddler executing a sonata for violin and 
contralto; Ouida has a romantic creature who spends hours 
at the organ ‘‘playing the grand old Masses of Mendelssohn” ; 
and Mr. Brander Matthews sets a character to play the 
‘*Moonlight Concerto.” 


Tue death of Chas. S. Brainard, of the S. Brainard’s Sons 
Company, removes another landmark of the old-time pub- 
lishing interests of this country. Mr. Brainard was born in 
1839, in the city of Cleveland He was the eldest son of 
Silas Brainard, the music publisher, and at the early age of 
twenty-two entered into partnership with his father. In 
1860 they established a branch house in Chicago, which so 
grew and flourished as to outstrip the parent house. In 1889 
the two were united. 

Upon the death of the elder Mr. Brainard, a stock company 
was formed to continue the business, the stockholders con- 
sisting mainly of members of the Brainard family. 

Mr. Charles S. Brainard was an excellent musician, and 
the tried and true friend of numberless young composers. 
He was universally esteemed, both in the trade and general 
business circles. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MUSICIANS UPON 
NATIONAL ART. 


If competition is the life of trade, then monopoly is its 
death. There is in the life of individuals and nations a 
possibility of having too much of a good thing. Any dom- 
inating influence, good or bad, is preventive of independ- 
ence and natural development. These axioms apply espe- 
cially in the realm of music. While in the larger view of 
the subject music must be considered universal rather than 
national, yet it is of all arts most susceptible of taking on 
local characteristics, and thus, in a sense, becoming repre- 
sentative of a people or nation. 

It will be seen at once that if other musical influences than 
local or national ones be allowed to predominate in the edu- 
cation of a people in the art of music, local color and charac- 
teristics will be more or less suppressed in the art work of 
that people. That this is so may be seen from the history 
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of music in those nations which have for a longer or shorter 
period of time been dominated by foreign influence. In his 
lecture on ‘‘A College of American Musicians” the Rev. 
Peter Robertson refers to this subject, and we can do no bet- 
ter than to quote him at this point. He says: 


‘This great difficulty, with which we as a nation will 
have to contend, is that which has been common to Eng- 
land, Germany, and France in their endeavor at a develop- 
ment of national music, namely, the persistent effort on the 
part of the Church and fashionable society to fasten upon 
the nations named a foreign and oftentimes an inferior 
music. 

‘*The suicidal policy began when Handel, in 1710, and after- 
wards Haydn and Mendelssohn were introduced into Eng- 
land. The craze for foreign music increased, the favor of the 
court and the emoiuments of the rich were all bestowed upon 
foreign-born and foreign-bred musicians, and as a result the 
English School of Music, so full of promise, died. The com- 
mon people, however, resisted the innovation, sang the old 
folk-songs, the songs which expressed their own national 
life, their domestic joys and sorrows, and their religious 
aspirations. England, however, has not yet fully recovered 
from that foolish glorification of foreign music and musi- 
cians. 

‘*Germany had a similar experience with Italian music 
and musicians, enriching the latter, imbibing and becoming 
intoxicated with the former, starving her Beethoven and 
Mozart in the interest of musicians whose only distinction 
was that they while the nation was musically insane enjoyed 
the wealth and court patronage which wait have purchased 
opportunity and leisure for the two tone-masters named, to 
compose and to weave into song still more gloriously, pos- 
sibly, than they did the religious life of the centuries, the 
civilization of the ages, and the common life of the German 
people. The common people of Germany, as in England, 
resisted relentlessly the consummate folly of the Church and 
aristocracy, and they, too, sang the joys and sorrows of the 
lowly, the songs of the Fatherland. 

‘* France suffered in a like manner from Italy. The com- 
mon people, again showing their nobility of character, con- 
tinuing to sing in native music the struggles through which 
they had passed, and the achievements of their times and 
country, and to express their peculiar national character. 

‘‘ We in the United States are suffering a similar eclipse; 
foreign musicians and foreign music, like a black pall, over- 
shadow us everywhere. The aristocracy here in this coun- 
try, and in this very city, give the preference always, as a 
rule, to the man of foreign birth, education, and tastes, pay 
him most handsomely for discounting American musicians 
and for un-Americanizing our music, our young men and 
maidens, our cities and our civilization. Our common peo- 
ple in this country, as in those named, resist, and will resist 
to the death this insane folly; for they sing ‘America,’ ‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘The Suwanee River,’ and such airs 
and ballads as voice forth and reveal our national heart and 
national life.”’ 


THE OHIO MUSIC-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


During the holidays the Association of Ohio Music-Teach- 
ers will meet at Delaware. It is none too early for the State 
teachers to begin preparations for the meeting and as far as 
possible arrange their business affairs so that nothing will 
interfere with a full attendance. 

It is well known that we consider the State Associations 
of far more importance than the National one. _ It is for this 
reason, chiefly, that we begin thus early to call attention 
to the coming meeting at Delaware, and to urge upon all 
music-teachers throughout the State who have the best 
interests of the Association and their own advancement in 
the profession at heart to make arrangements to be present 


at the annual meeting. From information already at hand 
we are enabled to promise one of the most interesting and 
valuable meetings in the history of the Association. The 
program is already well under way, and it is as far as pro- 
vided for of a high order of merit, both from a musical and 
literary point of view. The VisiTor has already announced 
a few of the novelties to be presented at the coming session. 

The Visiror begs leave to call the attention of the officers 
of the Association to the suggestions contained in its recent 
editorial on the National Association, which article, by the 
way, has attracted more or less notable attention and whose 
contents have been heartily approved by the press and the 
profession. Associations as well as individuals can profit by 
the experience of others. Sometimes, as in the case in ques- 
tion, one can learn how not to do as well as how and what 
to do. 

We believe the Ohio Music-Teachers’ Association is in 
good hands, and under the supervision of those who will 
direct its meetings wisely. Let the profession at large sup- 
port the efforts of the officers by manifesting an increased 
interest in the organization, a renewal of membership and a 
large attendance at the coming session. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Two new teachers have been engaged for the College of 
Music—Mr. Eduard Ebert Buchheim, a pupil of Kullak, who 
will teach the Piano, and Mr. Paul Haase, of the Grand- 
Ducal Conservatory of Music, of Karlsruhe, who will be in 
the Voice Department. 


We have before us a copy of a program of the firs* con- 


cert of the College of Music. Believing our readers wul be 
interested in its details we reprint it herewith: 


College of Music. Musical Director, Theodore Thomas. First Chamber 
Concert, Thursday Evening, November 14, 1878, in College Hall. Program. 
Quartette, No. 1, G, Mozart—(1) Allegro vivace assai, (2) Minuette, (3) An- 
dante cantabile, (4) Molto allegro—Messrs. Thomas, Jacobsohn, Baetens, 
Hartdegen; Suite (for violcncello and pianoforte), Op. 16, Saint-Saens— 
(1) Pritludium, (2) Serenade, (3) Scherzo, (4) Romanze, (5) Finale—Messrs. 
Adolph W. Hartdegen and Armin W. Doerner; Quartette, No. 9, C, Op. 59, 
Beethoven—(1) Introduzione, Andante con moto, Allegro vivace, (2) Andante 
con moto, quasi Allegretto, (3) Minuetto grazioso, (4) Allegro molto—Messrs. 
Jacobson, Thomas, Baetens, Hartdegen. 


Prof. Tirindelli has issued a neat pamphlet containing his 
portrait and the Liszt facsimiles, as given in the August 
Visiror, and other items of interest connected with his ca- 
reer aS a composer and artist. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, who has been conducting a class of 
200 teachers at Huntington, Pa., during the summer, was 
afterwards engaged in similar work at Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Gantvoort will not return rusty for his popular 
music class-work under the auspices of the College of Music, 
which will begin early in September. He proposes to have 
two popular classes the coming year, one advanced and one 
beginners. Those members of last year’s class and others 
admitted by examination will form the advanced class of this 
this year. The two classes will probably meet on separate 
evenings, and their organization will be announced later. 


GENERAL. 


Hamlin E. Cogswell, formerly of the Normal School of 
Music, of Mansfield, Pa., has been elected Supervisor of Mu- 
sic of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Public Schools, and has re- 
moved to that city. 


The Winona (Ind.) Assembly and Sunday-school had 
among its musical attractions this summer the oratorio of 
the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ Max Bruch’s ‘‘Fair Ellen,’ and Mrs. Jane 
Adams’ ‘‘National Flower,” under the direction of Prof. Wm. 
Miles, of Ft. Wayne. 











An obelisk adorned with a medallion of Chopin has been 
erected at Retnerz, where he gave his first concert. 


Dr. Max Schlier, of Berlin, has demonstrated by the use 
of the Roentgen rays that one can see how sounds are pro- 
duced in singing. 

Queen Victoria has again honored the musical profession 
by conferring the distinction of Knighthood upon Dr. J. F. 
Bridge and Dr. G. C. Martin, two of the most prominent 
English musicians. 


Musical people everywhere will be sorry to learn of the 
serious misfortune which has befallen D. B. Towner, the 
well-known evangelist and hymn-writer, of Chicago, who 
is seriously ill in New York. Several weeks ago Professor 
Towner was poisoned by ivy in the vicinity of his Edge- 
water home, in Kenmore Avenue. He went to Northfield, 
Mass., to assist Mr. Moody at the summer meetings then in 
progress, but was compelled to abandon the work. The 
poison in his system grew worse and finally settled in his 
eyes. For three weeks he has been under treatment in a 
private hospital in New York City. The physicians indicate 
improvement in his condition, but hold out no encourage- 
ment for his early return home. The affliction is unusual 
and threatens permanent injury to his sight. Prof. Town- 
ers friends in that city and throughout the country are 
deeply grieved at his misfortune. While in the hospital in 
New York he has received every attention, and all that skill 
and science can do is being done to effect complete recovery. 


An Irish musical festival has recently been held in Dub- 
lin, at which, besides the performance of ancient Irish music, 
many objects of musical interest were on view. Selections 
were performed on the old Irish bagpipes. Balfe’s silver 
baton, which was presented to him by the city of Vienna, 
was in evidence. Brian Boru’s harp, a set of bagpipes, 
formerly the property of Mathias Phelan, made in 1790, and 
a harp said to have belonged to the O'Neills, were among 
the curios. 


_Last year England awarded $1,030,000 in grants for mu- 
sic, covering 4,250,000 pupils in elementary schools which 
are aided by the State. 


The Royal Opera, of Berlin, employs 33 solo singers. 
The opera theaters of that city give employment to 443 
male and 383 female singers. The Government contributes 
liberally to their support. 


At the last meeting of the N. E. A., at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the Music Section organized a Federation of School-Music 
Teachers, the mission of which is solely to facilitate the work 
of the Music Section and to enlarge its capacity for useful- 
ness. Hitherto the efforts of the officers have been seriously 
curbed by the want of sufficient funds to allow communi- 
cation with teachers to the extent which is necessary to 
the best organization. As a consequence the attendance 
upon its meetings has been confined, to some extent, to 
the section of country where the meeting was held. The 
Federation seeks, of course, a larger attendance at the 
annual meetings; also a wider circulation of the report of 
the proceedings of each meeting, which it hopes to bring 
about as follows: The N. E. A. agrees to furnish as many 
copies of the Music Section proceedings, in pamphlet form, 
as the Federation will order up to a given date, at the actual 
cost of reprinting. The Federation membership fee (50 
cents) will enable the officers to procure these copies and 
mail them to members. If there be a balance in the treas- 
ury at the end of the year it can be profitably used in se- 
curing a room for headquarters at the place of meeting; for 
the employment of a stenographer to report the speeches 
which may not have been written, and in other ways to ad- 
vance the interests of the cause. Full information will be 
lurnished upon application to the President, Mr. O. E. Mc- 
Fadon, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ARMIN W. DOERNER. 
HIS ARTISTIC CAREER. 


R. ARMIN W. DOERNER, whose portrait appears up- 

on the cover of this Visiror, so long connected with 

the Faculty and Piano Department of the College of Music 

of Cincinnati, will, on the ist of September, open a piano- 

school of his own, in the Methodist Book Concern Building, 

222 West Fourth Street, where well-arranged rooms, with 

a suitable hall for chamber concerts, offer every convenience 

for the student. In Mr. Doerner the College of Music loses 
the last member of the original Faculty. 

Mr. Doerner is purely a Cincinnati product. After his 
early musical studies in this city he continued his course 
for four years with the greatest masters abroad—with the 
celebrated pianist and composer Theodore Kullak, in Ber- 
lin; with the famous virtuoso Franz Bendel, and with Carl 
Weitzmann in theory and composition. Under Kullak he 
was in the same class with Moritz Moszkowski, Albert Ross 
Parsons and Wm. H. Sherwood. Returning to his native 
city he was appointed a member of the Piano Faculty in 
the College of Music when that institution was founded 
in 1879. 

During his nineteen years’ connection with the College 
Mr. Doerner established for himself, upon the solid basis of 
genuine art and untiring diligence, a great name as a teach- 
er, and his reputation as such was spread all over the coun- 
try. He became undoubtedly one of the most influential 
forces in the musical life of that school. He is a piano in- 
structor in whom all the requisites of a complete intellectual 
and mechanical mastery of the piano are blended. During 
his professional career at the College he has not missed 
a single lesson, and has had more pupils than any single 
teacher in Cincinnati. Many of his former pupils have at- 
tained prominent positions in music-schools; others are de- 
voting themselves to successful private teaching, and not a 
few have acquired reputation as soloists. 

Mr. Doerner is also favorably known as an author and 
music-writer. His book on ‘‘ Technical Excercises”’ is used 
extensively all over the country. It is a clear, concise, and 
methodical treatise, and possesses some unique and recog- 
nizable personality. 

As an executant, Mr. Doerner has achieved a national 
reputation. He has played in concerts from Boston to San 
Francisco, and with distinguished success. His technique 
is marked by a well-nigh faultless accuracy, and this com- 
bined with a broad intellectual grasp of the subject, and 
poetic fire of the tone artist, make his readings scholarly 
and refined. With a keen, sympathetic insight into the 
range and possibilities of music, and an extremely sensitive 
musical temperament, his execution presents a brilliant se- 
ries of tone pictures illumined by the fire of artistic percep- 
tion. 

In conducting a school of his own, Mr. Doerner enters 
upon a new career of usefulness which will add another 
brilliant force to the musical life of this city. 


CONCERNING REPEATS. 


T may seem to savor of irreverence to suggest the omis- 
sion of repeats which abound in the sonatas, variations, 
and fantasias of the older classical composers; not only quick 
movements, but in many cases adagio movements, divided 
into two sections, have each section provided with a repeat 
mark. That the strict observance of all these repeats is now- 
adays a burden and a weariness to the flesh, says Frederick 
S. Law in a contemporary, can hardly be denied. Judgment 
must, of course, be exercised in their omission, but in the 
majority of cases they can be disregarded with positive bene- 
fit to the general effect. This need not apply to short strains 
of eight or sixteen bars in length, occurring in allegro move- 
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ments, but more especially to repetitions of variations and 
entire sections, such as the two divisions into which the 
first movement of a sonata is always divided. There is not 
wanting authority for such omissions. Von Bulow calls the 
repetition of the first section of the last movement of the 
Sonata Appassionata ‘‘a chilling tautology’; it portrays a 
dramatic event which utterly loses its effect when repeated; 
it is much the same as if an actor, on receiving applause for 
a death scene, were to rise and act it a second time. 

The spirit of the age tends to short, concise forms in all 
departments of art; the short story has displaced the three- 
volume novel; the most recent operatic successes have been 
those of one and two-act operas; the sonata is disappearing 
from contemporary musical literature—it wins, at best, but 
a succés d'estime trom latter-day critics. The days of our 
musical forefathers seem to have glided along serenely and 
placidly, unvexed by the hurry and unrest which pervades 
the modern world; they apparently had all the time they 
required for leisurely development of themes, and repeating 
them ad /ibitum. We, of the age of steam and electricity, 
demand compression of thought and conciseness of form. 
Tradition and conservatism wage a losing battle against this 
tendency; the older classical music would gain much to the 
ears of the public at large by a judicious lopping off of re- 
dundant repeats. 

A noted critic says that he does not see why even the 
whole of a sonata should always be played at one sitting, 
and moreover confesses that his principal reason for wishing 
to be a king, is that he might order Haydn's quartettes played 
without repeats. 


MUSIC - TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
NOTES. 


The officers elected by the Illinois Music-Teachers’ Association at its re- 
cent meeting, in Kankakee, are: President—John Thompson, Galesburg; 
Vice-President—Allen Spencer, Chicago ; Secretary and Treasurer—C. W 
Weeks, Ottawa; Program Commiitee—Bicknell Young, Mrs. Nettie Robert 
Jones, Chicago; Walter Howe Jones, Champaign. The Tenth Annual Con- 
vention will be held in Chicago. The Secretary’s salary was raised from 
$100 to $250 a year. 


At the close of the M. T. N. A. Convention, in New York, about one 
hundred southern music-teachers met in the Lyceum, at the Grand Central 
Palace, and discussed the holding of a southern musical festival and the 
formation of State associations in the Southern States. A committee was 
chosen and will send invitations to southern teachers to meet in a musical 
festival, to be held in Atlanta, Ga., during the Christmas holidays. 


Next year's meeting of the Michigan Music-Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Grand Rapids. Officers for the ensuing year were elected, as fol- 
lows: President—Mrs. Ida Norton, Detroit; Secretary-Treasurer—F, L. Abel; 
Program Committee—Marshall Pease, Detroit; C. N. Colwell, Grand Rapids, 
and Eliza H. Beamer, Lansing; Chairman of Executive Committee, with 
power to name Associates—Mrs. M. A. Davis, Grand Rapids. Committee 
of Examination of works cf Michigan composers—J. B. Hahn, chairman; 
H. Heberlein, and E. T. Remick, all of Detroit. 


A meeting of the New York State Music-Teachers’ Association was 
held at Binghamton, on July 6, 7, and 8. The following officers were 
elected: President—Sumner Salter; Secretary-Treasurer—F. W. Riesburg; 
Program Committee—Jaroslaw de Zielinski, chairman; Louis Arthur Russell 
and William H. Hoerner; Auditing Committee—Charles Speh, chairman; 
James Schoonmaker and Walter J. Hall; Advisory Committee—All Past- 
Presidents; Delegates to National Teachers’ Association Convention—George 
C. Gow, George E. Oliver, John Hyatt Brewer, Nellie A. Wilder, and Ettie 
J. Crane. 


The Missouri State Music-Teachers’ Association Convention, held at Pertle 
Springs, was a greet success. The programs were unusually fine. Among 
the artists from St. Louis were Madames Stevenson, Bonsack, Corley, Misses 
Tharell, Balmer-Smith, Lewis, Kalkman, McClagan, and Parcell; Mrs. 
Steel, of Sedalia; Madames Haas and Voorhes, of Kansas City. Also from 
St. Louis were: Messrs. Kroeger, Kunkel, Conrath, Vieh, Schoen, and his 
exquisite string quartet. The following is from the Sedalia, Warrensburg, 
and Webster (St. Louis) Press: ‘‘ Mrs. Nellie Strong Stevenson, the talented 
President of the Association, also one of the foremost teachers in St. Louis, 
played a program of wide musical range, and every number was made a gem 
by its artistic rendering. Mrs. Stevenson has wonderful fire, expression, bril- 
liancy, and at the same time delicacy of touch and poetic conception. She 
seems absolutely note-sure, and the most difficult technical feats are accom- 
plished with the greatest ease. She was assisted by a gifted young Soprano, 


Mrs. Zella Kulp Lewis, of St. Louis, who gave two groups of Gems of Mo- 
dern Compositions. Mrs. Lewis has studied four years, being now only 22 
years of age, and has never had but one instructor —her aunt, Mrs. Kate 
Brainard—that veteran voice-trainer, of St. Louis, who has turned out so 
many artistic singers. . . .” 


THE MONEY-VALUE. 

N music this condition of things is still to be observed. It 

is true that no piano-player in petticoats receives one half 
the income of Paderewski, who can earn $5,000 any after- 
noon he decides to put his fingers on the keyboard, and no 
violiniste has ever gained so much fame or fortune as fol- 
lowed Wieniawski, Ole Bull, or Sarasate. But in vocal music 
the women are superior in wealth and renown, for no tenor 
receives the $4,000 a night earned by Mme. Patti in opera. 
It is to be confessed that Jean de Reszke earned more money 
at the Metropolitan last winter than was received by any 
of his fair associates. Yet M. Jean was the only high-sala- 
ried man in a company that contained many high-salaried 
women. Melba and Calve each received $1,500 a night, 
and Eames and Nordica earned almost twice as much as 
Pol Plancon and Edouard de Reszke. In the Damrosch 
company Lilli Lehmann’s salary was $1,000 a night, while 
the most expensive tenor, Kraus, received only $300. In 
comic opera Lillian Russell has reached the high-water mark 
in salary by receiving $1,500 a week from Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau. The golden diva earns less under her new man- 
agement, but she is still more prosperous than any light 
opera tenor of these times. If our managers and impresarii 
could get their women performers’ salaries down to the mas- 
culine level there would be more profit in the theater, but 
perhaps not quite so many diamonds on our beautiful play- 
ers and singers. Here is Yvette Guilbert earning $4,000 a 
week, while Albert Chevalier, who has an equal reputation 
in vaudeville, received only $1,500 from Charles Frohman 
last winter, and our manager lost money on his bargain at 
that. Loie Fuller earned $50,000 in one winter, and Anna 
Held carried home $30,000 at the end of last season. In the 
lowest as well as the highest departments of the theater 
women generally receive more money than can be earned 
by men. 


MUSIC AS AN AID TO DISCIPLINE. 








aor authorities give facts concerning the power of 


music as a therapeutic agent that teachers would find 
of interest and benefit to themselves if they once saw its 
application to their own work. Music is declared by nerve 
specialists in medicine to be one of the effective aids in cur- 
ing diseased nerves. By means of pleasing melody the whole 
nerve system is invigorated. Insane people are influenced 
by music to such a degree that the most dangerous are quiet 
in church service. 

Who has more to do with tired nerves than the teacher— 
not only with her own overstrained nerves, but with the 
nerves of the children who are restless, inattentive, and 
‘‘out of sorts’? Half a hundred are shut up in one room, 
with irritated nerves, starved of fresh air and oxygen; and it 
is a wonder that more disorder, instead of less, is not the 
result. If but three or four words were allowed to be pre- 
scribed for the undisciplined schools where everything is ‘‘on 
edge,’’ these would be among the best—‘‘fresh air, exercise, 
music.” If teachers knew the power of music as a method 
of discipline, it would be considered a necessity to hire an 
instrument, if one is not supplied, and find some means to 
learn to play, if only a few familiar airs. This has not yet 
been dignified into a ‘‘per-cent”’ requirement of teachers, but 
it is to be hoped that some day it will rank where it belongs 
in a teacher's outfit. The kindergartens make it a require- 
ment in their training of pupils, and it means more than 
the words say when they exact it; for nerves, spirits, ambi- 
tions, hearts, and morals can be wonderfully influenced by 
the power of music in the schoolroom when happily managed. 








HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 7. 
MATTEL, TITO (mit-ta’l, t@’t6)—Italian composer, born 1841. 
MAUREL, VICTOR (m6-rél)—French baritone. 
MAYSEDER (mY’sth-dér), J.—Austrian violinist, born 1789; died 1863. 
M \ZZINGHI (miit-tsin’gi), J.—English composer, born 1765; died 1844. 
MEHLIG (ma’ligh), ANNA—German pianist, born 1846. 
MEHUL (mé-ool), E. N.— French composer, born 1763; died 1817. 
MENDELSSOHN, J. L. FELIX B.—German composer and pianist, born 1809; died 
1847 

MERCADANTE (méhr-ké-diin’té), 8.—Itaiian composer, born 1795; died 1870. 
MERKEL, GUSTAV—German composer and organist, born 1827; died 1885. 
MERZ (mérts), CARL—German composer and writer, born 1834; died 1893. 
MEYER, LEOPOLD VON—Austrian pianist, born 1814; died 1483. 
MEYERBEER, G.—German composer, born 1791; died 1864. 
MEYER-HELMUND, ERIK—Russian composer, born April 15 (25), 1861. 
MILLS, S. B.—English composer and pianist, born 1839. 
MOLLOY, J. L.—Irish composer, t orn 1837. 
MONTEVERDE (m6n-té-vér'dé), C.—Italian composer, born 1568; died 1643. 
MOSCHELES (mdésh’é-léhs), IGN AZ - German composer, born 1794; died 1870. 
MOSZKOWSKI (mosh-k6v’ski), M.—Polish composer, born 1854. 
MOZART (m0'tsiirt), WOLFGANG A.—Austrian composer, born 1756; died 1791. 
MURSKA, ILMA DE—Soprano, Croatia, born 1835; died 1889. 
NAGELI (na’gé@-1), J. G.—Swiss composer, born 1768; died 1836. 
NAUMANN (nou-minn), EMIL—German com poser, born 1827; died 1888. 
NEUKOMM (noy’kém), 8. CHEV.—Austrian composer, born 1778; died 1858. 
NICODE (ni-k6-da), J. L.—Polish Silesia composer, born 1853. 
NICOLAT (ni-k6-lé-1), OTTO—German composer, born 1810; died 1849. 
NICOLINI (n1-k6-1@’ni), E.—French tenor, born 1834. 
NIECKS, FREDERIC—German musician, born 1845. 
NIKISH, ARTHU R—Hungarian composer, born 1855. 
NOSKOWSKY (nés-k6vs-ki), SIGISMUND—Polish composer, born 1846. 
NOVELLO, VINCENT—English composer, born 1781; died 1861. 
OBERTHUR (@’bér-tér), CH.— German composer, born 1819. 
OESTEN (4s’tén), THEODOR—German composer, born 1813; died 1870. 
OFFENBACH, JACQUES (6f'@n-bik, zhick)—German composer, born 1819; dic d 1880. 
ONSLOW, G.—French composer, born 1754; died 1853. 
‘ACHMANN, VLADIMIR DE (pash-miing, fla’di-mir d&)—Russian pianist, born 1548. 
*ACINI (pi-ché’nl), G.—Italian composer, born 1796; died 1867. 
\DEREWSKI (pé-dér évs-k1), IGNATZ JOHANN—Polish composer, born 1859. 
AER (pé’ér), F.—Italian composer, born 1771; died 1839. 
AGANINI (pi-eii-n@ nf), N.—Italian violinist, born 1784; died 1840. 
AINE, J. K.—United States composer, born 1839. 
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A. |. GOODRICH AND AMERICAN MUSIC. 


A POTENT laborer for the cause of American music, and 
one who has printed even less of his own works than 
Mr. Sherwood, is A. J. Goodrich, Esq. He has not pub- 
lished American music through concerts, but, in theoretical 
works, has quoted freely from the thoughtful and original 
work of his contemporary fellow countryman to prove his 
points, and has put them on a par with foreign writers. He 
has also made himself perhaps the most advanced of living 
writers on the theory of music, which is certainly a large 
contribution to the solidity of our attainments, for he is rec- 
ognized among scholars abroad as one of the leading spirits 
of his time. His success is the more pleasing since he was 
not only born but educated in this country. 

lhe fact that he has been enabled to follow his own con- 
Science without danger of being convinced into error by the 
prestige of some influential master, is doubtless to be cred- 
ited with much of the novelty and courage of his work. 

His most important book is undoubtedly his ‘Analytical 
Harmony,” though his ‘‘Musical Analysis” and other works 
are serious and important. This is not the place to discuss 
Mr. Goodrich’s technicalities, but one must mention the 
real bravery it took to discard the old practice of a figured 
bass, and to attack many of the theoretical fetiches without 
hesitation. Almost all of the old theorists have confessed, 
usually in a footnote to the preface or in modest disclaimer 
lost somewhere in the book, that the great masters would 
occasionally be found violating certain of their rules. But 
this did not lead them to deducing their rules from the great 
masters. Mr. Goodrich, however, has gone to melody as 
the groundwork of his harmonic system, and to the prac- 
lice of great masters, old and new, for the tests of all his 
theories. The result is a book which can be unreservedly 
commended for self-instruction to the ignorant and to the 
too learned.—Godey's for July, 1897. 


THE MusicAL VISITOR 


LEFT-HAND PRACTICE. 

HERE is no reason why the left hand of the amateur 

should not be as well trained, so far as the training goes, 
as that of the artist. It should from the first start be com- 
pelled to obey the emotions, the intellect, and the will. A 
great deal of time is wasted in the pianist’s musical educa- 
tion by practicing as much with the stronger hand as with 
the weaker, precisely as it is wasted by practicing as much 
with the stronger as with the weaker fingers. In both cases 
the stronger continually increases in strength, while the gap 
between this and the weaker does not lessen. Trashy piano- 
music with thin harinonies gives the lion’s share of what 
effort it necessitates to the right hand, while of the left is 
required but a feeble thrumming. All good, well-written 
music, whether difficult or easy, makes equal demands on 
both hands. The faithful teacher should see to it that the 
student does such music justice by training the left hand to 
equal skill with the right. Where an instinctive preference 
is shown for the left the right must be the more carefully 
drilled, but in this instance, as has been shown, the student 
is at a certain advantage. Old Father Bach gave in all his 
compositions equal play to both hands. A painstaking prac- 
tice of the left hand of his inventions and fugues, then of both 
hands, will do much toward the achievement of equality. 
Beethoven, as well, is one of the masters who expect all ten 
fingers to obey their behests, and the pianist who would in- 
terpret his creations must be able to express as much with 
one hand as with the other. It has been said truly that the 
educated hand is the most perfect instrument by means of 
which imagination and idealism are translated into fact. 
Two such instruments the skillful pianist must possess. 
Education should make him ambidextrous, whether his in- 
stinctive preference be for the right or the left hand. Conse- 
quently he, of all people, should enjoy to the utmost the ad- 
vantages arising from well-developed brains, heart, and all 
the mental and physical faculties. —2Yew York ‘Press. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Midsummer Holiday (August) Century is a ‘‘travel number,” and it 
opens with a panorama of the Hudson River, from the Bartholdi Statue to 
Albany, presented in a series of large illustrations by André Castaigne, ac- 
companying a paper on ‘‘ The Lordly Hudson” by Clarence Cook. Other 
illustrated travel articles include ‘A Journey in Thessaly,” by Prof. Thomas 
Dwight Goodell, of Yale, setting forth in a picturesque way the scene of the 
recent fighting between Turk and Greek, and particularly the wonderful 
monasteries of Thessaly; ‘‘ The Alaska Trip,” by John Muir, an account of 
the wonders which one may expect to see in the thirteen days’ trip from 
Tacoma; ‘‘ Down to Java,” by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘* Jinri- 
kisha Days,”’ setting forth the author’s typical experiences in this fresh field; 
two articles on Norway by Horace E. Scudder and the late Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, dealing with a land which is more and more coming into the range 
of the tourist; ‘‘On Margate’s Sands,” a second paper, written and illustrated 
by the Pennells, in the group on ‘‘ London at Play,” and dealing with one 
of the most popular English watering-places 

The serial stories by Dr. Mitchell, Mrs. Catherwood, and the Grant Anec- 
dotes by Gen. Porter, are increasing in interest as they draw to their close, 
and the numerous short stories complete in this number are of a high order 
The illustrations are numerous, of the artistic value for which the Century is 
noted. 

We have received from the publishers of the London Musical Standard a 
copy of ‘‘ Sixty Years of Music,” a souvenir of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 
It is a valuable collection of sketches and portraits, seventy or more in num- 
ber, of the musicians who have been prominently before the public during 
the long reign of Queen Victoria. We thank the Standard for its kind re- 
membrance, and shall give the book a prominent place in our library 

The School Journal, of New York, has the following in a late issue: ‘‘ We 
all know what Shakespeare says about the man ‘that hath no music in his 
soul,’ but often it is not the poor fellow’s fault—it is the fault of his education 
If our schools do their duty music will do a great part in elevating the future 
generation—in making them better citizens. The John Church Co., Cincin- 
nati, New York, and Chicago, have long been leaders in the publication of 
school-music books. Teachers should examine their list and see what will 
best suit their particular needs.”’ 

‘*The Bayreuth of Wagner,” and ‘‘ The Parsifal of Wagner,” are two little 
volumes recently published by the American Publishers’ Corporation, of New 
York. They are of especial use and interest at this time, and contain much 
valuable information not hitherto printed. Both books are illustrated and 
are well worth the attention of musicians and students. 
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Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40069 C2. Washington. 
lo wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, F. W. Root and 
J. R. Murray. of the United States, have deposited 
in this Office the title of a Book, the title or descrip- 
tiou of which is in the following words, to wit: 

PACIFIC GLEE BOOK. 

Edited by Frederic W. Root and Jemes R. Murray. 
the right whereof they claim as proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 

Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal from August 20, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40070 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, John Allen, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or deserip- 
tion of which is in the following words to wit: 

MY LOVE SHE IS A COOK. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No, 40071 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the %th day of July, 1897, John Allen, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or deserip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

THE MAN WITH THE WOODEN LEG. 
Composed by John Allen. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. JNO, RUSSELL YOUNG 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
$ Copyright Office, 
No. 40072 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Henry Atkins, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

VELOCIPEDE GALOP. 

By Henry Atkins. 

the right whereof he claims as author, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO, RUSSELL YOUNG. 

- Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal from October 1, 1897. 
Library of Congress. 
; ae Copyright Office, 
No. 40073 ¢ 2, Washington. 
lo wit Be it Remembered: 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, A. D. Fillmore, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Mu-ical Composition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

THEN AND NOW; A HEART HISTORY. 
Words by Wm. Baxter. Music by A. D. Fillmore. 
Cincinnati: John Church, Jr. 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 

Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 
Library of Congress, 

: r Copyright Office, 

No. 40074 C2 Washington. 
ro wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Holmes Lee, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

SINGING LEAVES WALTZ. 
By Holmes Lee. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40075 C2. Washington. 

To wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the %th day of July, 1897, H. A. Saxton, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

OH! HOW IS THAT FOR HIGH? 

Song and Dance. Composed by H. A. Saxton. 
the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respeeting 
Copyrights JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 

Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal from October 1, 1897. 
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Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40076 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, H. J. Schonacker, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

AUF WIEDERSCHEN. 
Words by James Russell Lowell. 
Music by H. J. Schonacker. 
the right whereof he claims as proprietor, iu con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40077 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Mrs. G. W_ Pohl- 
man, of the United States, has deposited in this Of- 
fice the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 


wit: 
AT THE RINK, WHILE SKATING. 
the right whereof she claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40078 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, E’ward Fox, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

KEISER’S DOG. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 
Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40079 C2. Washington 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Edward Fox. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

NELL THE LITTLE BELLE SCHOTTISCHE. 
Adapted by F. Cardella. 


the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in con 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress. 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40080 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the “th day of July, 1897, Mrs. Delos G. 
Spalding, of the United States, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

SPEAK TO MF, DARLING. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words and Music by Frank Howard. 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor, in con 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO, RUSSELL YOUNG, 

Librarian of Congress 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40081 C2. Washinx ton 
To wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Mr. Delos G. 
Spalding, of the United States, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the tit'e or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

SING TO ME, ROBIN. 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor, in con 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of-Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40082 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Max Liebling, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

ON THE WING POLKA. 
For the Piano. Composed by Max Liebling. Op. 6. 
the right whereof he claims as »uthor, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October.1, 1597. 





Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40083 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, W. B. Richard 
son, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or a 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit 


THE LORD OF THE MINE. 


Words by C. C. Haskins. Music by W. B. Richardson 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Cosgree, 
Copyright Office, 
No, 40084 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered: 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Frank A. Drake, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

MUSING AT EVE. 
By Frank A. Drake. 
the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in con 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 
Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40085 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Adolphe Shirley, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the ilowies words, to wit: 

THE TEMPEST, OR A STORM ON THE LAKE 

Fantasia for Piano, by Adolphe Shirley. 
the right whereot he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States 1especting Copy- 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 1, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40086 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : 

That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Lizzie Martin, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical my sition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

HERALDS OF DAWN. 
Descriptive Fantasia. By Lizzie Martin. 
the right whereof she claims as author, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 2, 1897. 


Library of Congress. 
Copyright Office, 
Washington. 


No. 40087 C2. 
To wit, Be it Bemembered : 
That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Louise Payne 
Wray, of the United States, has deposited in this Of 
fice the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 


wit: 
DOLLY GREEN 
Song and Dance. Com «i by Louise Payne Wray. 
the right whereof she claims as author, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 7, 1897. 


Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40088 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered : ‘ 
That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Edward Fox, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 
THE GIRL WITH THE GINGHAM GOWN. 
Written and composed by Eddie Fox. 
Arranged by C. F. Shattuck. 
the right whereof be claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 7, 1897. 
Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, 
No. 40089 C2. Washington. 
To wit, Be it Remembered: ’ 
That on the 9th day of July, 1897, Edward Fox, ©! 
Philadelphia Pa, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or descrip 
tion of which is in the following words to wit: 
I FANCIED HER AN ANGEL. 
Written and composed by Eddie Fox. 
Arranged by C. F. Shattuck. 
the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights JNO. RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from October 7, 1897. 





